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El Mago: Bdckground And History 

iading readiness!" Some chil- oreschoof develonment^were riefim 



Reading readiness! Some chil- 
dren have it when they s^art school, 
and others don't. VVhy? What can 
edutators-do to help parents prepare 
ytheir children for school? 

Many of us in the Cochise Area 
Reading Council found ourselves con- 
sidering these two ^questions with 
. increasing frequency as we noted the 
progress of the school children with 
whom we came in contact. More and 
more often we asked, - "Why doesn't 
somebody ^ . . ?" ^ 

\n JanOary 197?, many of us 
attended an Arizona Statq Residing 
Convention and h^ard.a speaker frajn 

. the National Reading Center tell about 
the Right to Read movement and its 
goal of increasing literacy in the 
United Spates by the end of the 1970s. 
He stressed that total commitment at 

. the locar level would ^ be needed to 
accomplish this. 

That was the sp^rk needed to fire 
our enthusiasnj to. become the "some- 
bodies" nedessary to start thQ process 
rolling. 
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)ln April 1972,. the P«|rent Educa- 
tion Committee wa(s fdrined. An elf 
named El Mago, meaning "the magic 
one," was chosen as our symbol along 
• with his mottor "Make Magic Mo^ 
,ment9 Flower Into Reading Power." 
^|The Committed set as its primary 
purpose tl^e courWwide dissemination 
of information amf^he Rro\/idi>ng of 
services to help parents give their 
children those experiences necessary 
for/eading readiness. 



Five areas of 
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irr»poPtance in 



preschoof development were defined 
and researched: ^. 

1. self-concept 

2. psycho-motor 

3. seil^ory perception ^ / 

4. creativity ^ 
5: language development. 

A booklet containing ■ activities for 
development in these areas was 
printed in English and ,Spanish. 
Workshops for interested parents 
were held and these and other 
activities were demonstrated. News- 
papers around the county carried 
weeWV "Tips for Parents" which 
offered suggestions to help children 
learn thrpugh play. -^^^ * 

Committee members found them- 
selves participating in PTA programs 
at both local.^d state levels, appear- 
^ _ing oh television ppgrams, taping 
l^adio spots using "Tips for Parents" 
and nrraking El Mago dolls and feely 
balls to sell at the county fair to raise 
money for workshops. At the fair we 
fgnded out literature and explained( » 
(Mr goals t« those who visited our 
- booth. Activities and projects multi- 
plied rapidly.* 

In three years El Mago has grpwn 
and developed from a strictly local 

• symbol to national r-BcO&nition with his 
appearance in NewVOrleans at the 

^ 1974 International- Reading Associa- 
tion Convention. The Parent Educa- 

/ tion Committee that nurtured him has 
become simplylthe El Mago Commit- - 
tee, and those who serve on it have, 
come to regard him as a very real' and * 
special force. 
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We feel - that prog ram5^ like this 
are needed in cities and villages alh 
over the world and we hope this 



handbook will aid you in forming a 
parent Sducation committee in your 



area. 



Spreading The Word 



After the forrjiation- of the commi- t 
•'tee we sat down and consfdered the 
things a child needs to know and be 
able to do to meet the challenge of 
school , successfully. We agreed to 
concentrate on the areas of self-con- 
cept, psycho-motor skills, sensory 
peception, vCreativity, and language 
development*. Each of us took an area 
to research and to develop^ activities 
for, and we soon had a wealth of 
material which couW help parents to 
help their children: 

At this point we were confroated 
with two problems. The first was to 
make people in the county awafe of 
our existence and the materials^ and i. 
services we had to offer. The seithj^dJ^ 
was to actually work with the parents^ 
of preschool children to demonstrate 
the activities included in our litera- 
ture. 

Catching Publio Attention 
• Tips for Parents Leaflets: Sixteen- 
»page leaflets, orgariked by subject, 
area and maturation -level, were 
printed. These contained activities 
which parents could/ do with the , 
children and were^^inted in English 
-Non on^ side and Spanish o|i the ojher. ' 
(bjctrise County borders Mexico and 
has afacge ^Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion.) 

One example of a tip is: 
' Go for a listening walk and discuss 
cH*torent sounds heard. Upon re- 
'^iurn make a Ittet of them. 
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Lleve a su nino a caminar y discuta 
con el los diferentes sonidos que 
escuchen. Al regresar a casa haga 
una lista de dichos sonidos. 

These leaflets were given out with 
food stamps^ through welfare agen- 
cies and La. Casa. Committee mem- 
bers handed them out at the county 
fair, conventions, and PTA meetings: 
At El Mago workshops they vyere 
included in the packet of materials 
each participant took home. Local 
newspapers printed one tip from ttie 
leaflets each week^ and locad radio 
stations read them periodicalty as a 
public service. Since an address was 
(nclud^d on the pamphlet we also 
received requests for tips through the 
mail. 

Bumper Stickers: Bump9r stiqkers 
with the slogaD^"Reading is Power" 
and a pictuje ^of El Mago were 
developed. These were included in 
the packet fp^workshop participants; 
others cpuld oBlSttfV^them for a small 
donation (25c). The money helped 
pay for the printing of the "Tips for 
Parents" and supplies needed for 
workshops. 

Placemats: Three different placemats 
were designed, each with an imagina- 
tive drawing ^br 2^ child to color and 
mjDlete and a tip from the "Tips for 
Parents" leaflets. The placemats and 
• c6lors were placed' in restaurants 
around the"^ County and were also 
^inclijded in workshop materials 'pack- 
ets. _ ' -^^ 



Restaurants were asked to donate an 
amount for the placemats equal to 
what they had' been paying for plain 
white ones. We had hoped to at leiast , 
break even on them, but such was not ' 
the case. The problem was that we . 
had made them larger than the 
standard size and had used paper that 
was a more expensive sitock. But the 
idea is good, and so we suggest that if' 
einyone else is interested in printing ," 
placemats, they investigate costs care-' 
I fully. ■ ' , • 

Ho^ital Noies: Letters of con- 
gratuJatibns on\the birth of a baby 
■were distributed through the mater- 
nity wards of various county hospitals. , 
These letters include the address for 
ordering "Tips to Parents".. 

Meetings and Conventions: Various 
members of the committee spoke 
and /or gave demonstrations of work- 
shop activities to PTA grouf^. Lions 
Clut>s, the Right to Read meeting at ^ 
the 1974 International Reading Asso- 
ciation Convention, th^ Arizona State 
Reading Association Convention, and 
the Arizona State PTA Convention. 

During the workshop for parents 
sponsored by TUIe I which -we did in 
Nogales, Arizona, slides were taken 
which have been made Into a slide- 
tape preserrtatlon. this was shown at 
the International Beading Association. ' 
Convention in New Orleans as part of 
our presentation as. well as at the 
Southwestern Regional Conference of ; 
the International Reading- Association 
held in Phoeflix in 1975. ' It^is ^ 
extreinely helpful in showing what we ^ 
do^^t|a workshop, arid we feel it will 
aidVs in asking civic groups for the- 
funds necessary to, hold more work- 
shops. , ^ 





Attenbi^g the County Fair: We went 

to the county fair with, a two-fold 

purpose.' We wanted to inform the 

peo($le and pass out literature and we 

weinted to obtain, monies to buy books 

to 'give parents who attend our 

workshops. 

- " <^ 
We made learning El Mago dolls 

which we offered' for a /donation and 

also raffled three dolls. Other things 

which we made and offered^ to the 

public for a donation were tactile 

balls, wliich we call "feely balls," 

ppets and bean -bags. 

AHhe conclusion of the 1973 fair we 
felt we had met both out* goals. We 
had made many new friends, some of 
whom had signed to attend an 
upcoming^ workshop in Douglas, and 
our empty coffer, had been replen- 
ished. When 1974 rolled around we 
felt that we could not face the months 
of wprk making dolls and balls as we 
had the year before. We compro- 
mised by making only three dolls and 
three txalls to raffle instead of the 
quantities of the previous year. So we 
went to the fair and came away with, 
more literature distributed but with 
less money. 

A word of caution: If you plan to Offer 
hings for donation at a county fair 
start making them early. Three 
months ahead Is not too soon to start. 

Working With Parents, Wprkshops 
and ly/liniwoi'kshopd' v 

Of Ittl the activities . of the El Mago 
Committee, participation m workshops, 
and niiniworkshops best fulfills our 
primary purpbse - helping parents to 
help their children. ^ • 

During workshops, parents are shown 
.things that they can do, or make with 
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their children inexpensively. Parents 
are encpuraged to read and to talk to 
their children. 

Because of the bilingual and bicultural 
nature of this area, teachers often find 
children entering school w^o do not 
speak well jn either Spanish or 
English. During workshops parents 
are encouraged to use the language 
with which they are most comfortable 
wtien working with their children. 
{There are relieved smiles from the 
audience at this point. Evidently .this 
is not what many of them expected to 
• hear.) They are assured that a child 
who goes to school with a fluent oral 
language, even though he may begin 
learning to expr^s himself in another 
language, is far ahead of the child who 
cannot express himself well in aqy 
^Janguage. 

Suggestions for Planning A Workshop 

1. Find a location: Miniworkshops 
(we usually consider ten people or less 
a miniworkshop) can- be held in a 
home around the kitchen table as well, 
as in the places used for larger 
workshops. Some location sugges- 
tions are school cafeterias, libraries 
and classrooms; buildings belonging 
to public service organizations; or 
maybe pavilions at parks. 

2. Set the time and date: fjfor us, 
either evenings or Saturday mornings 
have been the only tithes w*hen we 
were free to hold workshops, as all of 
us work during school hours. The 
time you set will depend on the 
availability of your conrimittee mem- 
bers and the wislles of those you are 
hoping to reach, fi^i^e^^^^f^^^^ El 
Mago Committee hopes^^to train some 
parents to. give these workshops 
themselves, especiaHy the miniwork- 
shops which require only a few people 
to conduct. 
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3. Begin advertising and invitingr 
Place ads concerning the Workshop in 
t^e local paper, arrange for the school 
children who have preschool brothers 
and sisters to take hbnnfe invitations to 
their parents, place posters about the 
workshop around the^community, ask 
the local radio station to announce it, 
and ca^l parents of preschoolers to 
invite them personally. 

4. Decide on the activities that you 
will be using (see El Mago Areas for 
suggestions): Gather the materials 
needed for these ^ptivities. ^ 'We- 
believe in a "hands-on" workshop. 
This requires more materials because 
there has to be enough forparticipants 

make the project being demonstrat- 
ed 

5. Begin giaking up materials pac- 
kets:- At the conclusion of each 
workshop we like to present each 
participant^^(ith a packet of materials. 
This usuallySJncludes a 'Tips for 

Parents" leaflet, a bean-bag kit with 
some suggested activities for its use, a 
set of El i^gJ placemats, a Reading 
Is Power bumDersticker, a finger play 
booklet, some^^tick puppets to colors 
and put together, the pattern for the 
frog puppet, the directions and pat- 
tern for the ''feely" ball, various 
handouts on games and activities, a 
ball of play-dough, and, finally, a book 
which can be read to children or which i 
contains additional ideas for theA 
parents.^ 

(In this handbook, the pages with 
letters are some of the things incfi^ided . 
mjh^^aterials packet.^ 

6. • Decide onVefreshments: We find ^ 
that serving them right_. after people 
come in and-j=e§*ster helps break Jbe 
ice. . ^ 



7. Make provision for small child- 
ren who might be brought: We either 
let one 'of our members handle this 
(preferably in another room) or we 

Jbiw someone to do It. 

8. Arrange for an miferpreter, if 
needed: We try jto keep a bilingual 
pserson always on tap. We have had 
irmes when we had someone who was 
not^needed, but that is much better- 
than turning parents off because they 
ooukJn't understand what was being 
said. 



9. Set up a workshop program: 
might look like this: 
jistration 

(^hnrrents and Socializing 
Wel^n^ and Statements 
Purpose 

Introductions of Workshop Dem- 
onstrators / . 
Demonstrati(His 
Parent Participation Time 
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Workshops are dividfed Into six 
presentations. Each rejjfesents a de- 
velopmen^l area, except, language 
development which is diyided. Into two 
parts. For your conyenifence we have 
included for each area a( definition, Its 
importance to reading, and some 
activities which can be/used to develop 
it-. ' " 

ME, MYSELF AND I 

Developing A Positive Self-Concept 

Definition: A fcositlve self-concept is 
the awareness of one's Identity and 



(Schedule enouglv4ime- so -that 
parenfs will be able to vfsit and* 
work at more than one center.) 
Group Question and Answer 
Session 

Distribution of Materials Packet 

• ■ - , 

The first time you have a workshop 
do not be surprised if only a half or a 
third of the peopfe you were expectirt^^ 
show up. rrhe next time there will be 
more and 'after that more yet as word 
gets around of the fun parents had. At 
one workshop we were V^prised to 
see many of the same faoe^^e had 
seen^at a workshop a few months 
back. When weaskekJ why they came 
again they replied, "Well, we enjoyed 
the first one so much we.deoidecl to 
come again. And anyway this time we 
can do something^ different then we 
did befpre. . 
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importange, and ^ the assurance that 
one-Is a woiih^, capabl| person. 

The home has the greatest influence^ 
pn the development of a child's 
self-concept because he develops his 
self-identity through experiences and 
attitudes expressed by parents, rel- 
atives, and playmates. 



Children need to feel loved, wanted, 
and accepted in order to develop a 
positive self-concept. 

Importance to Reeding: ' A child's 



concept of who and what he^is affects 
his thiliking, learning, and all his 
behavior. • 

♦ 

A positive self-concept is important in 
learning to read t)ecause it give6 the 
child a feeling of confidence and helps 
' him to become an active learner. This 
develoi^^he sense of responsibifity 
and'fridependence necessary in suc- 
cessfully maintaining attention to 
tasks required in t>eginning reading. 
A willingness to attempt something 
new will help the ''child to meet 
challenges with succes.°.Each achieve- 
ment will enhance thectitids feeling of 
adequacy. Success ^builds a positive 
self-concept and, conversely, a posi- 
tive self-concept contributes to suc- 
cess.. , 

Activities: A child's self-concept 
l)egins from the time he is born and 
^eontinues to be influenced by the 

C relationships he maintains with those 

■ aroundLhim. It is the quality of these 
relatup^ships that determin^ his sense 
c* v\«rth and self-confidence. If a child 
feels loved, wanted, \afid accepted, 
then a positive self-concept will be 

, cleveloped. Developing a positive self- ' 
concept is a continuous, integral, part' 
V all experiences throughout child- 

,hood. 

Tfie following guidelrne niay be help- 
furfoi| parents: 

- L Let yojur child kribw lie is loved 
and appreciated. You can ^y thmgs 

.;like, "You did a good job ot pitting 
yoLT toys aWay today ," .C 

it Provide opportunities for h>n^to 
be with other children fro.m tirtfe to 
. time. Invite hi's friends over to play. 
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Provide responsibilities suitable 
to-his ability. Challenge but do not 
frustrate.' Don't „ let your chiicj 
experiencef'faiJure unnecessarily. 

4. Be consistent in placing limits on 
your child. Don't accept his l)ehavior 
one time and then scold him for the 
same behavioranother time. 

5. Encourage ypur child. Enjoy his 
successes and be ttiere to h^lp when 
the going gets rough. When the .mud 
pie3 break help him to make some-'new 

' ones. V' " . - - ' ' ■ 

6. Prbvide many successful experi- 
ences for your Child'. .' For. instance,' 

' when he is sibjO' to do very simple 
dot-to-dot pictures j get him? a boot^ of 
them to do. • 'i y'^' 

7. : ^As . parents, try to demonstrate 
^ attitudes - of gentleness, happiness, 

curiosity, and satisfaction and^^your 
children will likely follow your exam- 
ple. These can be simple things such 
as petting a cat, sniffing a flower, or 
hugging a baby. 

8. • Show respect for each individual 
child. The .essential factor in acceptf 
ance ibedsmes the awareness- of and - 
respect for individuality. Refrain from ; 

' statements like, "Why can't you be 
good in math like your brother?" 

9.. Develop a^positive feelmg con-\ 
corning personal and physical appear- - 
ance. A child needs tb be proud of his' 
appearancfe. You^cart say things Wi^e] - 
"My you look . nice when you are all 
clean." Even toddlers 'can help 
choose what they will wear each day. 

10. Give the child opportunites to 
seek independence. The desirt^ to 
ma|(e d^isions indi^fes a confidence 



in ability and a willingness to take 
responsibility. If a child wants to 
nnake his own bed. let him; don't insist 
on perfectiorl the first time. ' 

11^ (f\ye the child opportunities to 
repress his own (deas and^oplnions. 
kisten to him when he talks and ask 
whet he thinks Sometimes. Resptet 
his answers. \, — 

12. Help your child to underq[fVMj 
and accept emotions and the expres- 
Aon of them. When, he becpmes 
' angry and hits out at others, helpiilm 
understand why he feels the way he 
does and what might be a better way 
of expressing It. 

13. ( Establish realistic expectations. 
A four year old might be able to 
spread peanut butter on his bread but 
not be able to open the Jar. 
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Let's Get In Focus 

.Deflnltlorj. "Perception 1s a* dynamic proi^ss of working on sensory data to produce 
perceptual. objects and events." 1968 Yeartjfok World Book Encyclopedia , p. 564. 

•'Perception ^i,s a physical sensation Interpreted^ln the light of experience." . 
Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary . C ^d C Merrlam Company, 1963. 

Importance to Reading: Early experiences In perceptlcMi development allow the child 
to apply the prijiclpals of closure (filling in missing parts) and context (demanding 
meaning in accor'dance with surroanding conditions) so vitally important in the 
development of reading.* 

Reading is bringing jjieaning'to the context of the sentence or |)aragraph as well as 
demanding closure from the orinted text. The reader, from past experiences, will 
demand constancy despite dfia'nges that oqpur in stimulation. While experienctnp ^varied 
perceptiial activities, the child at the same time has the opportunity of developW 
vocabulary. Familiar vocabulary words, whether oral or visual, are more readily / 
recognisable as conv^eyers of meaning. 

We all demand from experience closure of sound, rhythm and rhyme fn agreement with 
the principle of constancy developed from experiencing this same principle through 
auditory activities, such as "Brown Bear, Brown Bear" ( Sounds of Language , Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Bill Martin, Jr.) The child is further prepared to apply 
auditory discrimination skills in the perception of meaning-conveying variations 
as in the words "dig and pig," "Big and beg," "sat and sap."- 

The child with no acuity or with perception difficulties is less lilcely to ^perience 
difficulty in visual discriminating if he has hatLanditory perception experiences. 
Perception of size, shape, mcrtion, and the relatiWiship of space and time, is basic 
to development of the psychomotor skills. 

Activities: Sorting Categories 

Picture Cards 

Materials: Cut pictures of objects from magazines, coloring books, newspapers, 
catalogs, and greeting cards: paste on 5 x 8 inch cards and label. 

(a) Have the chfld match two or more of the same qbject cards.. 

(b) Have or point to a picture card of an item in the house and have the child 
match the picture card with the real item. 

Collections 

Materials: Egg cartons fl||d objects to^ort. ^ 

(a) Sort buttons by color, shape or size and put in the pockets of an egg carton. 

(b) H||rt collections of paper clips, bolts, -screws, and rocks into the pockets^ 
of an egg carton. 

Fabrics 



Materials: Fabrics of different colors and textures to be sorted according to category. 

Auditory Discrimination 

(a) Clap out rhythms and have the child match them. 

(b) Clap out a rhythm; repeat leaving out a beat, and have the bnid complete it. 

II ? 

ErJc ^ P^es 



Saquenc* PlcturM 

Materials: Cut pictures from pomtc 
strips or books. 

(a) Have the child q|6t the pic- 
tures in the order of a story line. 

(b) Tell a story and^ave the oh i Id 
find the pictures of evffhts in the story 
and put them in ord^. 

Tactile Experiences 
Sandpaper letters and numerals 
Material^: letters and numerals cut 
from sandpaper. 

(a) Match sandpaper letters or 
numerals to printed letters or numer- 
als. 

(b) Match upper case letters to 
corresponding lower case letters. 

Fealy Boisee • 

Materials: box or coffee can, 
cinstryetion paper, masking tape, 
contact paper, ^aipd various 
jects whki) will fit into the box or 
can. These can be such things as a 
small rubber ball, felt mouse, thimble, 
ring, sponge, key or pencil. 

Cut a hole large enough for a small 




hand in on^ end« of the box. Tape a 
. sock to the box so that it covers the 
hole. Cover the remaining surface of 
the box fHh contact paper. Place an». 
object in the box and have the child 
put his hand through the sock opening 
and the hole so that he touches the 
object in the box. 

(a) Jdave ihe child try to guess what 
the^ect In the box is from its shape, 
size, texture and weight. 

(b) Have the chi Id describe what the 
object feels like to. another child and 
aee if the ttcondi ch||cf can guess what 
it is from tne descrlptHon. . « 

Feely Balls ^ 

Materials: fabrl(» of different tex- 
tures and colors, foam rubber fdr 
' stuffing, (see pattern and directions) 

(a) Have the child feel the different 
pentagons and describe how they feel. 

(b) Have the Qhild name the colors o| 
the pentagons. A 

References ~ 
Getman, G.^. and J.W. Streff, Mom- 
my and Daddy You Can Help Me 
Learn to See. The Auxilary To The 
American Optometric Association, 
Inc., 1973 
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Directions Eor Dodecaliedrbn 
Or Feely l^all 



FeelyB9ll 

1. Using the pattern on the next 
p^ige, cut twelve five-sided" figures 
(pentagons), each figure from a 
different textured material. 

2. 4 Taking^ six of the figures, desig- 
nate one as the oenter and then «bw 
another figure to each side of the 
pentagon. Continue doing this until 
'all five sides have another pentagon 
added (the figure will loolt Wke one 
below). 




l-leavy tines are sewn areas 

3. Sew together adjacent sides. 
When finished your figure should 
have^a cup shape. 





6. ^itff /Wid sew remaining sides 
together by hand. 



4. Repeat steps 2 and 3 for remain- 
ing six pentagons. 

Sew the two halves together. Be sure 
each point is sewn into a "V" shape. 
Leave on^ or two edges open for 
stuffing and turn ball rJght side cfut. 
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Pattern For Dodecaheilroii 



Or f eely Ball 



You may cut eltfter of th 
. as patterns or. cut another 
, to the size you prefer. 
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Hop, Skip Apil JuHip 



HOP. SKIP AND JUMP* 

Psychomotor Skills 

. • ^ 

Definition: TYie development and 
control of the muscles and the whole 
body in cor'relatlpn with one's eyes are 
classed as psychomotor abllItU 



eyes s 



Importance to Reading: It has been 
' established in research studies that 
^psychomotor development in • young 
children Influences their perceptions. 
Those chlfdren who have weaknesses 
^ in psychomotor development may also 
have problems with the development 
of language s¥(l lis and self-concept, as 
well as with learning the skills needed 
, for reading. 

, Good motor develdpmbnt and perfor- 
mance is essentia^ In making the most 
efficient use of fhe intellect. Child 
develqpment studies have shown that 
the sequential developmeqt of the 
child Is a step by step proc^. Some 
people bdlleve' that if a child skips a 
stage of development he Is likely to. 
experience difficulty in mptor, visual 
or perceptual areas. A child needs ta^ 
face situations that require him. to 
perform or he will not learn "the basic 
patterns necessary Jor normal deve- 
lopment. , f" 

Opportunities for children to dt this 
very necessary exi)er1 mentation are 
decreasing. Even simple activities 
such as crawling through barrels, 
plimbing trees and walking fences are 

/ not readily available to children In 
la.ge cities or In housing develop- 
ments. More and more children are 
coming to school without required 

. perceptual-motor skills. Parent^ need 
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to know this and be alerted to v\^ys 
that will help their children acqjijlre 
these skills. ' 

Activities: I 
Crawling AJlow baby plenty of ilme 
and room to/crawl and move afmind 
the house. Children need to teaun by 
feel I ng and seel ng . Give them plenty 
of opportunities for this. Plan.c^dln 
times In the day for the baby toirayvl 
and explore. Later on, set JQ|> an 
otMtacie course for him to pfawl 
thrbu^ - around stools.^under ci^klrs, 
and through boxes. | 

Balmnee- Haye cl\ndren p>ractlc^ bal- 
andlK9 In various^Qdltlons: 
kne6, knee-fopt, knee-elbow, I 
only Gin both sides. 

■ I ' 

Have' children practice walking 
tape stretched on fhe floor: h 
tpe, with book balanced on 
backwards, carrytug objects In 
hands, and with ^es closed, 
good, to have a child demonstrate 
these at workshops J 

to evaluate a child's balance, t 
teacher or parent may simply ask nlm 
to stand on one foot and determlni^ If 
he can maintain the position for more 
than six seconds. If he can accomplish 
this Initial tasl^, ask him to malntairj a 
onerfoot stan^whlle keeping his arrhs 

folded ac^gmP^c^^^- ^^^^ .R® 
done for four seconds ask 

him to balance, arm^ unfolded, on onip 
foot with his eyes ddsed. If a child can 
maintain this oosition for IS- seconds It 
is probable that work In t)aiance is not 
necessary for him. 




- s 



Rolling Frorn a prone position, with 
^ arms overhead, have the child roll 
from back to stomach. He can do 
sequential rolling to the right and left, 
roll down &n incline, and do somer- 
saults forward and backward. • 

Jumping Start by having the child 
jump a rope lying on the ground; then 
wiggle the rope.' Swing the rope in a 
semi-circle and have the child jump 
each time the rope is down. Swing the 
rope slovyly.and time .W to the child's 
jump. Swing the rope In a circle, 
timing^the child's jump to help him 
succeed. 

•Other jumping activities are: the hig^i v 
jump, broad' jump, and hop9COtch. * 
Jsee aictivlties using old tires) 

. Catdring Start by rolling a large ball 
and having the child catch it. Increase 
the distances of the roll. 

♦ - 

Bounce the ball to the chliJd. As he 
gains skill in catching it, increase the 
distance'of the bounce and the^arrival 
height. « 

* Throw the ball underhand to the child 
from a short distance. It should arrive 
at chest height. As he gains skill,; 
increase the distance of the throw. 

When, he can catch a large ball 
successfully, be^n using a smaller 
one. 

Play games, have relays, and do 
stunts with balls. 

Throwing Have the child start throw- 
ing the ball with an underhand toss. 
Gradually jncrease the distance he is 
throwing as* his accuracy rmf>roves. 

y 
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Sponges or bean bags may be used 
instead of^lls. (see list of bean bag 
activities) Some underhand toss 
activities aB^y*^ 

See how close h^ can come to a line 

or floor marke^./ 

Throw through large holes into a 
cardboard box. 

Throw through the large holes of a 
target. 

Have a ring toss. 
, Throw horsje^shoes (rubber). 
Toss pape^'wads Into a waste- 
basket in the corner or lntd(a 5 gal- 
lon Ice cream carton / 

After metering the- ' underhand 
task a child te ready to learnto throw 
overhand. He will have tb develop the 
proper release time for the t>all and 
leafn to keep his eye on the target. 
Some overhand throwing ^ actlvltiei^' 
are: * 

Knocking over stacked milk car- 
tons. 

Throwing intb a basket placed first 
on the flooK, then on a chair. 
Throwing through^ box which has 
had its bottom removed.' , 
Throwing at fixed targets or bull's- 
eyes. 

throwing at hanging targets such 
as paper bags, tires, hoops, bal- 
loons, or a clown's face with an 
open mouth. . 

Visual Tracking. The ability to 
follow or track objects and symbols 
with coordinated eye movements is 
very important. Visual rhythm is 
necessary for sustained reading. 
Hudies of eye mr^'ements show that 
there is a definite rhythm ''to visual 
fixations during the reading process. 
Activities built around a suspended^ 
ball help the children develop basic 



motor and visual qoordination and 
rhythm. (A ball giay be suspended 
on |i rope from a i^ole.) Some activities 
using a suspended ball- are: 
. Haye the child follow the ball with 
his eyes as it swings through sp^ce 
In. a perfect rhythm.'* The child 
should not moveHi is head. > ' 
Have th6 child attempt to touch or 
catch the ball swinging directly^in 
Ifront of him. ,, 
Watch and then touch the ball as it 
swings ifrom left to right in a line 
perpendiculaF to a. line passing 
across the child's shojulders., 



Watch and then 
as it swing^ in 



touch thft 
a lateral ' 



ball 



X, 




Watch and then touch a ball tliat is 
swinging in a circle in front of the 
child. • ^ ^ , , ^ 

' ■ Watch and then attempt/to touch hr 
, catch a ball .t^hat is attached directly. 
'4 above the child and js swung Tn a. 

. I^rge circle domptetely around him. 
Have the child lie on his b6ck and 
/ observe the ball as it swings In vari- 
ous pathways. .i 

i * Referees ^ 

the Prev ention of Rfltading PjgblevM 
'An E.S.E.IPlltle III Proipf, ^jub- 
lished by the AMzona Povnment of 
4||Education, 197i 



Pky-H-talk And Betynd The Scenes 



Language Development 

Definitions: Language development 
concerns itself with aural-oral literacy, 
.this basis of manual-visudi;- literacy. - 
The objectives of language develop- 
ment are' to help a child use and 
understan(^his langua\|e, to enable a 
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child to express himsilf confidently, to 
help a ch^ild gain concepts and 
understandings of the world around 
him, and to assist a chi[d in using 
language approp|late to the activity in 
which he is engaged. 
Importance to Reading: Rftading is 
influenced by the child's early experi- 



r 
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ences, alid interactions with others. 
Continued development depends on 
previous, experienqes. The richer, 
more diversified and numerous these 
experiences are, the greater their 
Influence. 

As a child's ^tore of concepts In- 
creases from diredt experiences, he then' 
■ ,can begin to. develop concepts from 
vicarious experiences, such as listening 
and reading stories, looking at, pictures, 
an^ participating \n conversatfons. Being 
-able to use and understand language Is a 
vital requirement for success in readlng^r ' 

-Activities: . Plaiy-tall<' 

Baby ' 

1. Tall< to your chWd when you drbss,, 
feed, or bathe him. He may not be able to 
"^^'talk back" but this is the beglnnlngDf 
experimenting with the sounds he hears. 
Connect the talk with whatfbu are dolng^ 
«if you are putting, on his clothes, fdr 
example, talk about tfie clothes. - 

2. Let ' your ^baby hear as many 
different sounds ^ possible, such as the 
ticking ot^ciock; music from the radio, 
re^Vd player, or your singing; animal 
noises; rain; people talking, laughing, or 

.moving at)out; and engine noises. Talk 
about these sounds and how they are 

-made. 

3. Use gestures with words to help 
your child better understand What the 
words mean.y For example, yvave as you 
say "bye-bye." 

4. Play imitation games such as ' ' Pat-A- 
Cake," "This Little Pig," and "Peek-A 
-Boo." 

Toddler 

1. Talk aloud, when your child is 
nearby, about what you are doing and 
what you hear, see and feel. Let him hear 
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that there are words to descrlb^ .all sorts 
3^f activitlfes and feelings. As. you hang 
clothes to dry, for example,- you can 
talk about 'the clothes, how they feel, 
•wKat will happen to them on the line, ^ 
and the things necessary to hang 
•them. . 1. 

• ^ • > 
2. Lm the child try to identify the ' 
sodVces of the sounds he hears and 

, their locations. Examples of these 
woMid be identifying and finding ah 
open faucet when he hears water 

^ running or identifying the hum of a 
vacuiim cleaner and finding It. 

3. L/Glve the child simple directions . 
fo follow, such as, "Get me the 
newspaper, please." 

4. Give .the child signpie n^essages 
to del Iyer, such as, ' ' Please tel I Daddy 
4hat supper Is ready."' ^ 

5. Play "Fbl low the Leader." This 
can- be done in conjunction with 
everyday activities. As you sweep you 
can say, "Do what I do.". ' 

6. Collect large, brightly colored 
p^ures of things which are familiar to 
the child. Make a scrapbook of things. 

Have examples of these books for 
workshops. Let parefits see how 
newspaper can be used as filler pages ■ 
and \o provide a background for the 
bright pictures. ^ . 

7. Take (he child to a variety of 
places and talk to hrm about what he 
sees, where he is, and the things you 
are doing there. Places the child 
may enjoy visiting are; stoj/es, the 
airport, train station, bue-Yerminal, 
zoo, museums, fairs, ^carnivals, 
friends, relatives, the country, the 
city, and the park: 

8. Read |f requently to the child and 
* share the pictures with ^him as you 



<Ouring workshops encourage 
to j:0ad dramaiticaiiy and 
demonsbra^ effective techniques for 
oHsy reaftiraj.) 

9. Use telephones for conversa- 
tions. Widnsn wUi often express 
inner feelinM' and emotions with 
tibietta that lAey won't «Hth people: 
Toy to i o ptw nos can' aiso leach tele- 
ptione manners. "spx^^ ' ' - 

(For a woricshop you may warnlo have 
a sample home-made telephone. anc| 
the directions for fiiaidng it) 



^ toilet tissue 
receiv*^# 




string 

"■ c' 



milk carton 
opening in 

which to tall/ 



dial made of cardtx>ard and 
put on With a brad so. it 
will turn. « 



lOx Us^a Itatnnelboardipr telling 
stories or- experience^!: The pictures 
can ti^made by the parent or chHd or 
cut frwi books and magazines* 

(For%orkshops^ have a homemade 
flannelboard with directions for mak- 
ing.) ^ 

Nursery 

1. Help your child tell stories. Use 
magazine pictures to mat^ up stories, 
or let the child tell th^BTstory of a book 
he has heard. 

2. Rnd objects and pictures that 
are related and help him discriminate 
among them. For example, find 
pictures of dogs and then tell how they 
are different— big, little, spotted, 
blagk. . . 

3. Provide opportunities for your 
child to play with other children. 
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4. Take your c^ild to visit the 
library and tielp him ctxxjse tx)oks. 

5. Let your d)ild h^p around the 
house. For example, even though his 
dusting Is inferior to yours, it gh^es* 
him. a feeling of importance and helps 
him in assuming responsibilities. 

* 

6. Let tti^diild sort ot>jects into 
' categories). You can do this as you go 

through normal hoi^s^iok) routinias. 
Whefi putting away ^thes, let him 
sort them by Idnds, ootofs, textures, or 
by to wtkxn thfly tielong. 

"(Duri^^' workshops, remind parents 
ttwrtxttiis type of ' activity can be used 
when \Dutting grooeiies away, when 
cooking, and when sewing.) 

7. Let the child , ihdce liis owri 
puzzles tiy pasting a picture on heavy 
cardboard and then cutting it Tnto 
„ pieces. 

8. Make-b§UevB mail can be posted 
in toy malH^mmyConcepts such as In, 
otit, t<^yand from can be developed. 

(For workshops, have on display a 
sample homemade mallt)ox made 
from a shoebox.) 

9. Have Q|d clothes In a place where 
the «illd can play dress-up. This 
encourages creative. play, Tole-play- 
Ing, and ^presslon. J 

10. Play a "What Is Nllsslhg?" 
game. Place five or six objScts before 
the child. Ha\^e. him close his eyes 
while an object is removed. When he 
opens his eyes, have hirn tell whaMs 
missing. 

A variation of this game Is to show the 
child 'a picture, have him close his 
eyes while you cut something from the 
picture, and then open his eyes and 
tell what's missing. 
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4. Talk as ymj shop. You might say such things as, "Whicfi cereal do you like best?". 
'*'What veget>bf^ shall we buy today?" "Can you help me find the milk?" 

15. Begin making experience books with labels. Tfl|^ c^an later be exteftded to making 
them with sentences. You may want to make the booklet in & shape, such ^as a barn for 
a farm story, or round for things that are round. ^ V - 

(Have some examples of boolcs dpne by^ children of nursery agesJo show parents who come? to 
workshops. These should reflect the «^language stages of children - labeling, labeling 
\^i^h, descriptors, and complete sentefncres. Have material available for making these 
bproks. Remehiber that newspaper can be used, bef^j^e crayop and paint (pictures will 
stand out /and the words can be printed with craydl^sin large print.) 



•16. Let tihe child listen to and learn nursery rhymes, poems, and songl 

(Have, copies available of nursery rhymes, poems, son^s, and finger plays 
to the parents who attend your workshop.) 




given 




X 



InMf^ 



which is fasten^'^in the center 



17. Make ^nd pla^ this Spinoer Game. 
The board is cardboard, asHs the attached sp 
by a brad. ^ 

In each section pface a sbape, a color, a picture, or a concept such as beside, under, 
over, between. 

i 

To play the game the child spins the spinner and then tells the color or. shape or 
describes the pioture or the concept of the section on which the spinner stoppjgd. 

(Have a spinner board made from materials found in the home to display at workshops. 
You may also want to provide materials so that parents can make one to take home 
with tbem.) 

18. Talk about pictures from magazines. Ask things like, "What colors do you see on 
this^page?" The child can ask you the same question about another page. 

Demonstrate this. ^ 

19. Mix up a series of pictures #Vom comic strips, old storybooks, or one of the 
child's own experience stories. Help him put th^iji back in the proper order and retell 



the story. 
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20, Let the child cook. With a little help he can make sandwiches, nobake 
cookies, jello, pudding, and c^dy.-Me cac^ even make Ms own recipe book 
or box. ^ \ . . 

'(A demonstration of child cooking will Interest workshop participants and he^ 
prove to them that It Is possible. Recipes siritable for children shoafd l]e 
provided fo^ parents to take home wlth^them.) ' \ 
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Activities: Behind the Scenes 

s Bluing with puppets can be vital , 
language experience for children. It 
'gives them a - .chance to project 
themselves Into, tne^aracters of tbelr . 
puppets. Mapy children are more 
comfortabje speaklhq, through pup- 
petjs and hiding perhaps- behind , 
scenery than they are when they . have 
to speak to others directly. 

' Play with puppets begin at an. 
early a^e. It is more meaningful to the 

>*Krfiild when. he creati9S his own puppet. 
He should be encouraged to do this In 
accordance with liis age and abilities. 

Baby. 

Babies love dolls. Both boys and girls 
should have a jjon to mai^lpdlate. It is 
^terestlng to note that thi^word 
puppet comes frbm puppa<^eanlnfl 
( doll. . * 

/Toddler 

o A toddle^ (ages two and three) Is old 
enough to help In the creation of his 
puppet. At this age that may mean 
.coloring or perhaps pasting. 

C 

finger puppets: Make a ring 
hich fits the child's finger. Glue a 
face or a figure to the ring. These may 
be pictures cut from magazines and 
then backed with a heavier paper or 
cardboard. 



2. Paper bag puppets : A face can 
be drawn or pasted- on a paper bag. 
The mouth opening should be on/the 
fold of the bag so that the underside of 
the fold is the Inside of the mou^. 

3. Glove or mitten puppets: Use an 
odd glove^r mitten to decorate as a 
puppet. _ Decorations can be colored 
on, sewn on, or cut out of iron-on tape 
and ironed on. 
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. 4. Hand puppet: These are made of 

material and fit over the entire hand. -^^^ 

(See. the -pattern and directions for y 

making a/rog.) ^ \, ■ ■ v ^ > : '' 

V Preschool ; -.V 
By thQ ag^ of four and^jfive, a child 
will be able to do mdst 6t the creating* 
, of his own puppet. " He will st ill.. need . „ 
.„*.helpywith thipgs requJ^ng smalls , ^ 
muscle coordination, however. 

ij- Pajrer plate, puppets: Fold a * 
paper plate In half . The Inside of the 
fold becomes the mouth. Faces may 
be drawn, and legs and arms cut from 
' construction papeY and pasted on. 
Paper plates lend themselv^ espe- ^ s 
dally well 1^0 the construction of 
puppet monsters. Pipe cleaners can 
tie used as antennas.. 

2. Stick puppets: A stick puppet Is ^ 
made by simply attaching a-plcture to ^ 
a stick. The stick may^ a dowel 
stick, a one inch wide plywood stick, a 
tongue depressor, ice cream stick, 
pencil, yardstick, or>broomstick. Pic- 
tures may be cut from magazines, 
coloring books, or from the^lld's 
drawings. The puppets are manipula- 
ted by moving the stick up and down 
o*" from side to side. r 

3. Puppet: rnvert a paper cup and - 
draw a face on it. Yarn q&n be glued on . 
for hair. • _ 

\ * - 

4. Mr. Eye Glass Puppet: Start with 
a paper cup which has a handle. Opdh 
the handle flaps so that they look like a 
pair of eye glasses. Draw an eye Inside 
each of the handles. Don't forget eye 
lashes and eye brows. Dr&w a mouth. 
Push a pencil or stick through the bottom 

of the cup in order to manipulate It. * 

5. Soapie: Cut a pattern from paper, 
remembering to make it large enough to 



fit y^Dur^l^Hd's hand aftif the seams have v: 
been s^vn^^ Fold a terry cloth'^towel iriv^ 
half, pin the pattern and cut. Sew the twoj) 
pieces together, leaving the bottom open 
as indicated in the illustration. Hem 
bottom edgei and turn tKe puppet 
right-sid^ out : Draw or sew a fftce and 
''other desired decoration. * ^ ^ 




Children can iras their soapie instead 
of a washcloth at bathtime. It's fun and 
also easier for small hands to manage. 

6. Stuffed sock puppets: a sock may 
be stuffed with cotton or ofd hosiery and 
then tied securely around a tube, such as 
a toilet tissiiC^ tube. Features may be 
drawn or sewn on the sock. 

7. Shadow puppets: Shadow pup 
pets are simply flat ttgures^ut from stiff 
paper, such as thW^^^iar^board from 
discarded cereal boaes. ' Attach the 
puppets to sticks. Manipulate them in 
front of a bright light which i^ beaming 
upon a wall or sheet. 



•8. Bunny puppet: Fold a square of/ 
paper diagonally in* half aKd the^n in half 
again (figure 1).. Draw 4 . face in the 
'folded corner. Cut thr6ugh. all thick- 
rnessdSL.as indicated by the dotted line. 
Front flaps are the ears. Fold the back 
fliips down, Iwo on one sioe and wo on 
the other (figure 2). Hold the coroners of 
the back flaps; pull, and watch the action, 
action. figure! 



0 1* 




figure 2 




9. Box puppets: Uste cereal boJces or 
milk cartons fdr box pjppets. Close tHe 
open end of the box. Cu5 the box through • 
the middle on the two sides and back, 
leaving the front uncut to act as a hinge. 
Cerate the box. To manipulate, fit the 
fingers into one half of the box and thumb ' 
into the other half. 



i 
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ld. Egg carton f^appeH: An egg car- 
ton can tum into a cdfterpiJIar. Cut the 
c^on 80 that four to seven sections 
are still attached to one another. Paint 
and deoorate. Pipe cleaners may be 
used for antennas. 



plays: 



piaysdo not 
fact, a Sim; 



(Elaborate stagfTJi 
is the best. 



1. Cut a window in a large ckrd- 
board carton. The puppets are 
operated from- underneath tfie win- 
dow. . / 

2. A shoetx>x can be used as a stage 
for sniall puppets. 

3. A card table turned on its fide 
can be used as a stage. The children 
sit behind the tad>le and^ manipulate 
their puppets above the edge. 

4. Atwdcanbeusedasasts^. The 
audiencQ sits on one side while the 
puppeteers sit on the floor on the 
other side manipulating their puppets 
above the ^ge of the bed. ■ 



5. A table with a sheet covering the 
front and sides may also tie used as a 
puppet stage. 
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ActivWes With Tins 



Old tires are easy to obtain, are 
inexpensive, and for the most can 
be used in any spare corner indoors or 
out. A variety of activities can t>e done 
with tires, ranging from very simpte tg 
those which challenge the physically 
adept. 

Tlr«s Lying Flat On the Ground 

(Secure to the ground for added 
safety) 

1. Weave patterns while running 
around me tires. 

2. VJalk bacl(wards malting various 
patters around the tires. 

3. Walk around the rims of the tirek. 

4. \Na\k or run, stepping in and out of 
the tires. 

• 

5. Walk or run, stepping from ona^tire 
to another. 

6. Skip around the tires making 
patterns. 

7. Jump into the tire. 

8. Stand in the tire and then try 
jumping out in various directions. 

9. Stand in a tire and jump upward. 

10. Jump in and out of a tire using 
various rhythms. 




11. \ Stand astride the tire and jump 
upward clicking heels together. 

14. S^d in a tire and jump from ^Irej 
to tire. Increasing distance gradually. 

15. Runand jumptojand inthetirein 
a crouching position; 

16. Start in one tire and jump from 
tire to tire. 

17. Hop in and out of one tire 
continuously. 

18. ' Take a press-up position with 
hands on the tire, then walk around 
the tire with hands and let. 

Tires i-langing By A Rope From A 
Tree Or Frame 

19. Climb through the tire. 

20. Sit in the tire and swing. . 

21. Stand on the tire and swing. 

Additional Suggestions 

22. Roll the tire to a partner who 
jumps over it with legs astride. 

23. Stand the tire and spin it. 

24. Toss beanbags into the tire. 
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Beonbog Activities 




DEFINITION: Bean bag: twirpeices 
of servioeabid material sewn togettiar 
and filled with small dty taans of 
various weights. 

OBJECTIVE: Use the been bag ^ 9 
means of developing 
integration of projection into- 

LOCATION: Indoors or outdoors. 
% 

MATERIALS: Bean b^ of at least 
three different vveights. 

ACTIVITIES: 

1. Throw the beahbag bad^ and 
forth. In the beginning have someone 
wtK) is able to control his throw work 
with the child. 

2I Throw the beanbag back and forth 
and change the distance the bag is 
thrown, i.e., one step t)ackward, one 
step forward, etc. 

3. Throw two equal-weighi bean- 
tMigs back and forth simultaneously. 

4. Throw two t)eanbags of different 
weight back and forth simultaneously. 

5. Throw bjbanbags back and forth 
while having* the «eyes fixed on a 
stationary point. 

6. Throw a beanbag back and forth 
at a steady rhythm. Call out, "1,2, 3, 
4." 

7. Throw two beanbags back and 
forth at a steady rhythm. 

8. Introduce a vari«iy of rhythm 
combinations. 1-2-3-4-pause.... throw 
1-;a-3.... pause 1-2-3-4-.... 2-3.... etc. 



9. Throw beanbags 
targets. 



through nigh 



10. TTirow beantiags through low 
targets. 

11. - Repeat the above exercises, 
throwing the beanbag overttand one 
time and underttand the next. 

12. Throw the buonbag at|^he child. 
As you release the , bag call out 
"right" or "left" or "both." The 
child is to catch the tiag in the hand 
called. 

13. Combttte th^abqve acth^ities with 
ttie walking beam and balance t)oard. 

14. Call out "high" or "taw" or 
"right" or "left" and then throw the 
bag wtiere you called. 

15. Call out oomoinattons as "high 
and right" or "low and left" and then 
throw the bag ^ where you called. 

16. Throw the tKeanbag and have" the 
chikJ call out "high" or "low", etc., 
according to' where you threw it • 

17. Throw combinations and have the 
child call out "high and right", etc., 
according to where you threw it 

18. Have the dilld stand In one spot 
and throw the beanbag at a stationary 
taraet such as a pail or-wastebasket. 

19. Move the target from place to 
place and from right to left. 

20. l-lave the child look at the target 
and then close his eyes. With his eyes 
closed have the child throw the 
beanbag at tlie target. Uncover his 
eyes and let him see where It landed. 
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DiredioHS AriI Pattern 
For Frog Poppet 



This puppet is very sturdy if made of felt, 
but you ma/ use any material you have at 
home. 

Directions for asssmbly: 

1 . Cut pattern pieces: 1 front piece, 1 
back piece, 4 hand pieces, 2 oval>eye 
shapes, 2 eye circles | 

2. Sew eye ovals and circles onto 
front piece. 

Finished Puppet 



3. - Attach nose to front, usinq a 
pompom or yarn. Sew on mouth. 

4. Make seam at wrfst by sewii^ 
one hand piece to each side of front. Do 
the same for the bfack. 

5. ^Join front and back t>y sewing 
around the puppet, leaving the bottom 
open for the child's hand. 




Eye circle which 
fits inside oval 




Oval for, eye 

^.•jS^ Dotted line 
^^(T* \|shows 
/ \ 'iptacement ' 
I /of eye ^ ♦ 



I Cut 2 y 



circle 




Dotted line shows position of nose to 
mouth 
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Dotted lines shows position of 
&y99, nose and mouth. 




Pattern Body - Cut 2; 
One is for the front and 
onei's for thenbaclt. 



Now that yoyhave made one - why not 
make another? You will have a mother 
frog aftd a father frog. By changing 
the scale of the pattern you can make 
little frogs, creating a'frog family. 
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Creativity 

Definition: Creativity is discovering 
hew ways of experiencing various 
activities. It heightens the child's 
awareness and responsiveness to thp 
ricfi physical environment wfiich sur- 
rounds him. It also Jfurttiers the 
capacity to think in afV'6flg4na|^ fne^h 
manner. / ' 

Importance to Reading: Creativity 
enables the child Jo resolve, examine, 
and clarify Ideas and conceTpts about 
which he is learning. Originality of 
ideas,' independence, corhfidence in 
his own resources, freedom to express 
personally meaningful ideas and feel- 
ings, acceptance of the self as uniaue^i 
and valuable, and clarification of icreas j 
and concepts are fostered by creative 
activities. 

ActivitiiM: Children can be happy 
with just a mud hole, some water, a 
shovel and a bucket. We need to 
provide and introduce ""a balance of 
planned experiences for children. 
Some ideas for planned activities are: 
water play, clay ^nd dough, finger- 
paints, painting, woodworking, and 
cooking. 

When dealing with very young child- 
ren, one should be aware that they will be 
concerned mostly with exploring and 
experimenting with the materials. In this 
case, it is important to bogin with just 
essentidis, crayons or one or two colors of 
paint withY)lain paper, clay or dough, one 
type of object to use with paste and 
paper. Activities sfiould be kept simple 
and free from distracting and confusing 
supplementary materials. Begin with 
simple, basK) materials for each activity, 
then, in jtime, add more variety-.. 



WhenVpriaylahig art 



t V. '.ST 

activities for 
/i' children, keep the following things in 

mind: 

* * 

^ 1 . Aiffii^ making models for children 



2. Avoid asking the child what he is 
making. He is expressing himself. The 
process is important, not the product. 

3. Avoid comparing one child's work 
with another and passing Judgment. A 
child is pleased just with a comment on 
the bright colors used in his picture or the 
enjoyment he exhibited while working. 

4. Allow the child to explore and 
experiment with the materials in his own 
way, with the least amount of adult 

^ direction. 

5. Children love to *'mess" and/ 
derive much relaxation and pleasure from 
these sensory experiences, so set the 
activity in an iarea where the child can be 
free to "mess." After the child finishes 
he should help clean-up. 

6. Encourage creativity by providing ' 
••plain" paper for children to yse. 
Manila, newsprint, and construction pa- 
per are the best for most activities. 
Children like large ^ pieces of paper. 

7. Large painting brushes are easier 
for pre-school children to use. 

8. Children like bright colors. ^ 

9. Men's shirts with part of th^ 
sleeves cut off can be used for aprons. 
They make a fairly efficient cover-all if 
#they are put on the child backwards. 
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Paints may be mb^ wHh different 
ingredients to suit various needs. Soap 
(not detergent) is added ta make paint 
easi^ to wash out as well as to ?>elp it 
adhere to slick surfaces, such as glass or 
cellophane. A mixture .of 1 part 
powdered paint 2 parts soap (Ivpry) and 2 

parts water works well. Condensed milk 
gives a glossy effect. » 
Provide plenty of long-handled 
brushes. 

Remember that glossy paper will 
''take'' the paint differently from news- 
print, which tends to absorb colors. 
The three basic colors of red, blue, , 
and yellow are sufficient for beginners. 
Black and white may be added later. Use 
plenty of pigment to provide bright, clear 
colors. 

Fingerpalnting 

Ffngerpaint provides an experience of 
satisfaction and enjoyment for the child. 
It also gives him an opportuhlty to 
express and release emotions. 
Fingerpaint can be altered by adding 
one or more colors, by adding rice or 
wheat to give textures,* or by adding 
crepe paper confetti. You may want to let 
the child add his own color, rice or wheat. 
Fingerpaint may be used on- a wet 
table top with wet butcher paper, or it can 
be used on a smooth table top without 
paper. ''If the child fingerpaints on the 
table top, the paint can be blotted onto 
plain or colored paper to make a picture.^ 
A large mural may be made by 
covering a large area of the floor or wall 
with butcher paper and then finger- 
painting. 

Fingerpalnting can be done on for- 
mica coverings, tile surfaces, and lino- 
leum. 
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1. . Soapflake fingerpaint: Add soap 
flakes to a small amount of water and' 
beat with an egg beater. Color with 
food coloring. (Soap flakes work 
better than detergent.) 

(For wrorkstxips we use a mixture of 1 
cup laundry starch, one cup cold 
water, 3^ cups soap flakes (Ivory 
Flakes), and food coloring. This can 
be stored in a plastic container.) 

2. Cooked starch and ^ soap flakes 
paint: Boil 7 cups of water. Mix 
cups of starch with enough cold water 
to make a smooth paste, then add to 
the boiling water and cook until 
glossy. Remove from the heat and stir 
in 1 V& cups of soap flakes while the 
mixture is VAi||/'m. VVhen cool, either 
food coloring or powdered paint may 
be added. 

3. Liquid starch fingerpaint: Pour 
liquid starch on a wet surface and add 
the desired amount oT food coloring. 
This fingerpaint may be mixed direct- 
ly on the paper or table. 

4. Cornstarch fingerpaint: This 
fingerpaint consists of 8 parts water, 1 
part cornstarch, and food coloring. 

. Bring the water tP a boll and color it 
slightly darker than the desired paint. 
Dissolve the cornstarch in a small 
amount of^ warm water, and graduaHy 
add to the boiling^ water, stirring 
constantly. Bring the \A^ter and 
cornstarch mixture to a boil. The 
paint will thicken sNghtly as it cools. 

Crayons 

Crayons ar6of less value than paint as 
a creative material for young children 
because they must work harder to 
make the. crayons do what they want 
them to do. Paint flows easily in 
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response to the Chi id free arm 
movements, 1^ut crayons must be 
pushed with small fingisr muscles 
which are less well cteveioFfed. 

- Small children should t>e given the 
large size crayons and large newsprint 
or manila paper when working with 
this medium. 

Scissors and Paste 

Scissors should not be given to 
children who cannot make them work 
easily. Although some four-year-olds 
can manage cutting without too much 
frustration, most small chiidreo do not 
have enough control over the small 
muscles of their fingers tp make 
scissors cut what they w^t. 

' For pasting activities, children who 
are not yet ready to manage scissors 
can be given already-cut paper shapes 
or bits of various kinds of scrap 
materials for creative arrangement on ' 
a large piece of paper. 

Clay and Play Dough 

Clay activities offer many rewarding 
satisfactions ^or children. Children 
should be provided with all the ciay 
and working space they need. Dough 
objects can be air-dried and painted if 
desired. Coloring can be added to the 
ciay to give variety. . 

Recipes: > 

1. Ei Mago Workshop play dough: 
For workshops we use this play dough 
recipe because it requires no cooking. 
After mixing the dough during a - 
workshoi) we give each participant a 
bail of it in a small plastic bag to take 
home with him. 

Mix 3 cups of flour and 1 cup of salt. 
Add food coloring to 1 cup of water 
and 1 tabiespooh of oil. Gradually add 
the water and oil mixture |o the dry 
ingredient^. If the dough is to^ stiff 



add more water; if too 
flour. 
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Idcy, add 



When working^ with children, let them 
help with the ijoeasuring and mixing. 

2. Modeling "goop": Mix 2 cupH 
stable salt aind 2/3 cu0 ^ water. 

Cook for 4. or 5 minutes while stirring. 
Remove from heat. Mb( 1 cup^of com 
stsunct) with cup of wateF. Snr until 
smooilf and then add to the saltj^fater. 
Return the entire mix|ure to tttt heat 
and cook until smooth!: V . 

"Goop" may be stored^ a plaslpc bag 
unt^il used. It will not^erumble when 
dry as some clay proddcts tend to do 
when unfired. V 

3. Craft clay: Mix 1 • cupYof>com 
starch, VA cups of water^ and^ cUpjB/ 
of baking soda (1 lb. ^x). \ppok' 
ingredients until they have thlwem^ 
to a ddughlike consistency. VVtmi cool 
enough to handle, turnr the cfty ^t 
onto a pastry bo^rdand liheadC7Co^iQr 
with a damp cloth or keep in a plastic 

• bag. \^ ;i' 

Craft ciay is good for making Q^ficwies 
and other modeis yv^ich ar^io be 
pfejinted when dry. • 

y/A. Cooked piay dpujgh: Mix toge- 
ther and cook over ifiediMft)^ heat 1 cup 
of salt, 1 cup of waten'wI^Vz .cup of 
fiour. Remove from the neat vwen 
this mixture is thick and rubbery. It 
will be less sticky after it' cools, but 
more fiour may be added if it is stili 
too sticky to work well. Store dough in 
an air-tight container. 

5. Salt dough: Mix 4 cups of salt 
and 1 cup of corn starch with sufficient 
water to form a paste. Cook over 
medium heat, stirring constantly: 

This is not sticky Jike flour dough and ' 
will not get moldy because of the high 
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salt content. Coffee grounds, sand or 
corn meal can be added to provide 
tdxture and variety. The hardened 
dough mixture may be painted. 

6. Baked dough: Mix 2 cups of salt, 
1 cup of flour and 1 % cups of water. 
Cook over medium heat until thick. 
Pat the warm dough around the 
outside of juice cans, tuna fish cans, or 
other sized metal containers. Beads, 
' rocks, peas, macar'oni, buttons, and 
scrap materials may be pressed into r 
the dough. «Bake one hour .at 200 
degrees. 

Cooking ^ 

Encounters with food are among 
the most significant in a child's life. It^ 
seems logical to draw upon this 
^knowledge and interest. Cooking 
activities can provide a broad base for 
discussion, writing, and reading. 
The recipes selected present op- 
portunities for maximum contribution 
^nd preparation by the. child himself. 
Most lend themselves to preparation" 
from scratch so that the child can^^ee 
how and where foods come from. 
Others , were selected for variety in 
new tastes, nutrition, flavors, and 
textures. The child should be encour- 
aged to do as much as possible 
measuring, cij^ting,- breaking eggs, 
tasting, and, of course, cleaning up. 

Recipes: 

1. Vegetable soup: Discuss veg- 
etables (where they come from, how 
they grow). Ideally the child would 
have his own vegetable garden and 
use vegetables from it, but this is 
usually far from the existing situation. 
Have the child clean and prepare 
the vegetables and put them into the 
pot which has water and a stock base. 
A handful of alphabet noodles can be^ q c 
added. * ^ 
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2. Butter: . Shake whippif^ 
cream in a Jar until butter is formed. 
Rinse with water and press out excess 
milk with a spoon. Serve sweet or 
salted on bread, crackers, tortillas, or 
rolls. • ^ 

3. Lemonade: While at the 
grocery store, let the child pick the 
lemons to buy. At home let him 
squeeze them and help with the 
measuring and mixing. 

Dissolve Va'cup of sugar in Va cup 
of hot water. Add the Juice of 4. 
lemons, 4 cups of .cold water, and a 
tray of ice cubes. Stir. 

4. Vanilla ice cream: Scald 4 
. cups of milk, then add 2 cups of sugar 

and VJ> teaspoon of sait. Stir in 2 
quarts of cream and 4 tablespoons of 
vanilla. CooK Pour into a hand 
operated ice cream freezer and. pack 
with ice and rock salt. Let the child 
take turns<iturning the crank. . 

5. Peanut-Butter logs: Melt an 8 
oz. package of chocolate chips over 
low heat. Remove from .heat and add 
Va cup of peanut butt^r^r Stlr In 3 cups 
of Cheerlos and po^jf^nto a buttered 
pan. When cool, .eo^C^ fnto squares. 

Water and Sand . 

Water and sapd are important play 
materials for ydijhg children. They 
have only to see a sand box, a puddle, 
a fountain, a hosj^ pail of water, or a 
sink of water and they Immediately 
want to play. 

Any use of water, whether just 
•filling the sink with soapy water or 
having a pre-planned water play 
activity, can provide a most enjoyable 
sensory experience. Some water play 
activities are soap play, washing 
dolls, doll clothee, dishes, or pots and 
pans, beating soap suds with an egg 



> . ■ ■ 

/ beater, sailing boats, floating and 
sinking objects, experimenting with 

I sponges, mopping floors or tables,^ 
ani^ blowing bubbles. 

Some experiences with sand or dirt 
thaf children enjoy are making fnud 
pies; gardening; digging; and playing 
with cans, pans» spoons, cans, and 
trucks. 

t 

4 

WoodvMAting 

Woodworking allows the child to 
be creative and construbtive, while at 
the same tinie providing an aocej^table 
outfet for the release of aggresiif0n. 
Some preschool children may- be 
satisfied with hammering nails Into a 
board while others may want to 
construct something. 

It is best to buy real, scaled-to-size 
tools, which are more durable than toy 
tools. A hammer and nails are fine 
with which to start. The nails shoukj 
have large heads, as small nails are 
hard for most preschoolers to handle. 
Saws, screwdrivers, a vise, and a drill 
may be added as the child gains skill. 

A table or workbench should be 
provided for the child in an area where 
he can work freely and yet be 
supervised. 
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iVHO DOES THE WORK ? 



Anybody you can lure Into doing it! 
This is- perhaps a trite and callous 
answer, but sometimes, unfortunate- 
ly, it will seem to indeed be the case. 

Our experience has been that those___ 
of us who felt strongly enough atxfm 
education for the parents of preschool- 
ers to form the group, are the ones 
who are still the most involved and do. 
most of the work. In fact, members of 
the committee have been heard to 
mutter, "The only way to get away 
from the critter (El Mago) is to die!" 

All new members ot the Cochise 
Area Reading Council are invited to 
become a part of the El Mago 
Committee and we have acquired 
some members this way. But active 
membership in the committee num- 
bers a dozen most of the time. 
Therefore, , we often have to find 
additional help. The problem is 
compounded by the siz^ of the area 
we are trying to serve. ^ 

Members of the cix^hise- Area 
Reading Council who are not on the 
committee are often asked to help. 
They lend assistance in making dolls, 
balls, and things that we use in fund 



raising. They lend a helping, hand 
when we are holding workshops or 
meetings in their towns. 

ParentK^who have attended work- 
sriops often are willing to help. One 
.mother made shells for the bean-bag 
kifs that we needed, for a workshop. 
Others have invited us into their 
homes for mini workshops. 

Our families and friends are often 
drafted as workers as are our |bIIow 
teachers and administrators. The 
children in our classes at school^^bave 
helpeKi stuff give-away kits and staple 
papers. 

Committee members are the ones 
who will do the research, write the 
literature, plan activities, give the 
workshop demonstrations, explain the 
program to interested groups, conduct 
the fund raising projects that make 
everything possible and do most of the 
rest of the things that make a group 
such as this a success. However, a 
very important thing to remember is 
when you need help, ASK! We have 
found that most people are willihg to 
help if asked to do a specific thing in 
an area in which they feel competent. 



HOW DCTYOU RAISE 
THEMOHEY 



After a parent education commit- 
tee has been formed and its specific 
goals set, the problem of financing 
these goals arises. First, the organi- 
zation should register with the Intern- 
al Revenue Service as a non-profit 



venture. As a non-profit organization 
you may not sell' J^ring^aithough 
donations may be rec^Vw^ (receipts 
should be issued tath^M^prs).. It is 
legal, however, to soScit iteincial 
backing to offset the cost of materials 
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Earlier in the. handbook' we men- 
tionea mat one method we used for 
raising money was to offer learning 
dolls and feely balls for a donation at 
the county fair. We nave also raffled 
them. Another rtem also previously 
mentioned was bumper stickers. 

Let us consider some other sources of 
funds and services. 
1. Schools 
Title funds: Title funds may be used 
by local school districts to sponsor 
workshops for parents. ^ 

Meeting locations: Local School ^ 
districts will often^ make classrooms 
and other facilities available for 
workshops and meetings. Chere will 
probably be no fee, pr a nominal one, 
for an educational group of this type. 

Printing: High school print shops 
may be able to offer free services for 
printing brochures and ^ pahriphlets. j^.j^ ■ - 
You will probably be asked to provide 
or pay forjhe paper used. Multilith 
machined and mimeograph machines 
may be available, also. > ' 

2. - Civic Groups * 

Civic groups in a community are often 



anxious to help with educational ' 
projects. Contact the president or * 
program chairperson. Explain your 
project and ask to be invited to be on 
their prograrar- Go to the meeting 
prepared wiui background materials 
9nd visual aids7 State definite reasons 
why they should provide funds and '*t . 
specify Ifdw^mucb money Is needed. 

These groups usi^lly follow through 
on projects like thls.^ Be prepared to 
b^ invited back to tell how the proj^ 
went. 

* 

3. : Local Businesses 

Local business persons will sometimes 
contribute to educational endeavors. 
Agaim, state what you are attempting 
to acciomplish, hovN^ou Intend to do it, 
and how much moTOy you will need. If 
the business has a product that you 
need, ask for it instead of money. 

4. Contributions 

When workshops are given for other • 
cotincils,* cities, or PTA groups, you 
may want to^ ask for a donation to 
cover the cost of materials used. 




The care and feeding of a Committee 
for Preschool Parent Education is an 
on-going process taking a- lot ot>ard 
work, time, and effort on the part of 
every person Involved-not only the 
committee members, t?ut all their 
friends, relatives, and others who help 
along the way. - * 



Tr^§ compensation tor all this effort isf 
/ not monetary! ThdBends made, the 
ideas gained, and ^^happiness of a 
pareint-child relationship are satisfy-, 
ing rfewards. 



y 



Somewhere the child is growing who 
may write the novel that will stir 
men's hearts to nobler issues and 
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commit Ihem to greater deeds; a child 
whb may paint a picture or t^arve a 
statue; a child who may deliver his 
country in an hour of peril; the child 
who may give his life fpr a great 
principle. Such a child's life might be 
touched by a program like this. 

Gather, your colleagues and your 
courage and begin a parent education 
committee of your own. 

We^would like to hear from ybu as you 
go along-your problems, your failures ' 
(yes, we had some, but we learned 
from them), your successes, and your 
new ideas. 



We can be reached through either of 
the following addresses: 




El Mago Committee 
The Reading Center 
Carlson School 
.1132 12th Strdet 
Douglas, Arizona 85607 

El Mago Committee 
Box 497 » 
Benson, Arizona 85602 

^OODLUCK! * 
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